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Reduplication of Seasonal Growth. 

From time to time instances of this in the case of foliage have 
been recorded by correspondents in the pages of Nature. This 
year I have noticed not only an unusually early appearance of 
this in the development of new foliage-laden twigs, as in former 
years in the oaks, the hornbeams, the elms, and other forest 
trees; but, what is more rare with this somewhat exceptional 
summer, the fruit-trees seem to be expending their reserve energy 
in a second season of flowering . At this moment an apple-tree 
in my garden presents the curious sight of apple-blossoms side 
by side with apples more than half-grown, and a rowan-tree 
laden with nearly ripe fruit has a corymb of flowers on one of its 
higher boughs. The plum-trees have presented similar abnormal 
phenomena within the last week or two. The facts are of 
interest as pointing to considerable interference with the normal 
cycle of functional change by variations in environment. 

Wellington College, Berks, July 18. A. Irving. 


Chimpanzees and Dwarfs in Central Africa. 

Perhaps Mr. Stanley or Surgeon Parke, if applied to, could 
throw some more light on the extraordinary statement made by 
Emin Pasha, recently referred to, which, if it be true, is the most 
important statement in the whole book. 

It is probable that when Emin Pasha witnessed the torch- 
bearers, whether chimpanzees or young negroes or dwarfs, he 
was not alone, and, even though very short-sighted, he would 
have been able to verify his observation of the torch-bearing 
animals by reference to those near him. An experienced 
naturalist like Emin Pasha is not likely to have made the 
mistake Prof. Romanes thinks he did make—but it is possible. 

Bearing in mind that a large ape is now undoubtedly acting 
as a signalman (under direction) on a railway at Natal, who can 
say what the limits of intelligence are in the tribes of Simians ? 

J. F- 


The Perseid Meteors. 

According to Mr. Denning, the radiant of the famous 
Perseid meteor-shower (which, in his opinion, commences early 
in July) shifts night after night until about August 20, the 
principal change being an increasing R.A. The declination 
also increases, but more slowly. 

I have some reason to think that the true explanation of the 
phenomena is that there are several radiants almost simul¬ 
taneously in action, but which do not attain their maxima at the 
same data. For this reason I would ask those of your readers 
who are interested in the subject to watch these meteors 
carefully on the present occasion. W. H. S. Monck. 

Dublin, July 15. 

P.S.—Mr. Denning’s Catalogue in Monthly Notices for May 
suggests to me the existence of four radiants (each of some con¬ 
tinuance) whose approximate positions are 6° + 52 0 , 20° + 57 0 , 
32° + 53% and 44 0 + 56°. 


“Wind Avalanches.” 

Some of the readers of Dr. Pernter’s paper, “A Winter 
Expedition to the Sonnbliek,” may perhaps be interested by the 
following extracts from the Alpine Journal of June 1864. They 
are taken from a painfully interesting paper by Mr. Gosset, 
describing a fatal accident on the Haut-de-Cry in February of 
that year. 

A party of six were crossing a wide couloir , “ about 150 feet 
broad at the top and 400 or 500 at the bottom.” The actual fall 
of the avalanche is thus described:—“Bennen advanced; he 
had made but a few steps when we heard a deep, cutting sound. 
The snow-field split in two about 14 or 15 feet above us. The 
cleft was at first quite narrow—not more than an inch broad. 
An awful silence ensued . . . broken by Bennen’s voice : 
‘Wir sind alle verloren.’ . . They were his last words. I 
drove my alpenstock into the snow, and brought the weight of 
my body to bear on it. . . .1 turned my head to see whether 
Bennen had done the same thing. To my astonishment, I saw 
him turn round, face the valley, and stretch out both arms. (So 
in Dr. Pernter’s paper, “ Their advice is to throw oneself pros¬ 
trate, with hands outstretched.”) The ground on which we stood 
began to move slowly, and I felt the utter uselessness of any alpen¬ 
stock. I soon sank up to my shoulders, and began descending 
backwards. . . . The speed of the avalanche increased rapidly, 
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and before long I was covered up with snow. I was suffocating 
when 1 sudden])’ came to the surface again. I was on a wave of 
the avalanche, and saw it before me as I was carried down. . . . 
The head alone was preceded by a thick cloud of snow-dust ; the 
rest of the avalanche was clear. Around me I heard the horrid 
hissing of the snow, and far before me the thundering of the 
foremost part of the avalanche. ... At last I noticed that I 
was moving slower ; then I saw the pieces of snow in front of 
me stop at some yards’ distance ; then the snow straight before 
me stopped. ... I felt that I also had stopped, . . . but the 
snow behind me was still in motion ; its pressure on my body 
was so strong, that I thought I should be crushed to death.” 

Mr. Gosset further remarks:—“The upper stratum of snow 
was eleven days old. , . . The snow was thawing, and the 
whole snow-field in a state of uncertain equilibrium. By cutting 
through the snow at the top of the couloir we cut one of the 
main points by which the snow of the two different layers held 
together. . . . The avalanche may have taken a minute to 
descend ; I can give no correct estimation on this point.” 

The vividness of the above description, and its complete 
accord with Herr Rojacher's account given in Dr. Pernteri» 
paper, will, I hope, excuse the length of the extracts. 

Otham, Maidstone. F. M. Millard. 


ON THE METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF 
DESERT REGIONS, WITH SPECIAL REFER¬ 
ENCE TO THE SAHARA . 1 

THE arid regions of the world are, speaking roughly,. 
J- distributed in two bands north and south of the 
equator. They comprehend all inland drainage areas, 
or areas where the streams have no connection with the 
sea, which are also regions where evaporation is in ex¬ 
cess of precipitation, for if the latter were in excess the 
water would rise till it could flow into the sea, as in the 
case of the great lake region of North America, and the 
area would no longer be one of inland drainage. The 
largest of the deserts, the Sahara, is about 3^ million 
square miles in area, and the area of all the deserts of 
the world together about 11,500,000 square miles. In 
other words, over one-fifth of the land of the world has no 
outlet for drainage to the sea, and in all that area evapora¬ 
tion is greater than precipitation. These areas correspond 
very closely with the regions of the world where the rain¬ 
fall is less than 10 inches annually. 

In no place in the world can there be found such 
enormous ranges of temperature as in these deserts. In 
the Sahara the temperature sometimes falls from ioo° 
during the day to the freezing-point during the night, 
due to the great dryness of the atmosphere and to the 
radiation that takes place from the soil after the sun has 
set. These inland drainage areas correspond very much 
in their barometric phenomena. In all desert regions 
1 during summer all the winds blow in upon them. In 
j winter the reverse takes place—the winds flow out of 
them, and that holds good both for the northern and the 
southern hemispheres. This occasions the low rainfall, 
for the great majority of these regions are more or less 
bounded by High hills. The winds arrive at the deserts 
over these hills, and the vapour is precipitated from the 
atmosphere by the hills, with the result that when the 
winds reach the interior regions there is nothing left to 
be deposited. If there are not hills all round any desert 
area, then, as in the case of Northern Asia, the winds 
pass from a colder to a warmer climate, and as they get 
I to warmer regions they are able to contain more vapour, 
and, consequently, no rain is precipitated. 

The author then gave an account of his own views and 
impressions as to the Sahara. When staying in May last 
in Algeria, he was anxious to make a trip to the desert, 
principally w’ith the object of examining the sand and 
other deposits. During the Challetiger expedition they 
had found in the bed of the Atlantic for a long distance 

1 Abstract of a Paper read by Dr. John Murray at the meeting of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society held in Edinburgh on July 14. 
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west of the African coast opposite the Sahara, and in the 
bed of the Indian Ocean to the south of Australia, small 
grains of red quartz sand, and they had found scarcely a 
trace of such in the sea-bed in any other part of the 
world. He suspected this quartz sand had been blown 
out from the Sahara in the one case, and from the 
Australian desert in the other. 

In the south of Algeria he got a light carriage which 
could traverse the desert, such as was now in use for the 
post just established by the French to Tougourt, in the 
Sahara. Taking bedding and food with him, he first 
skirted a large area covered with salt, and then passed 
on through the long belt of oases which the French have 
planted on the way to Tougourt. Along this route 
numerous artesian wells had been sunk, and an abundant 
supply of water thereby obtained for the palm-trees 
which had been planted. There were now three com¬ 
panies in existence, who had dug artesian wells, and 
were planting thousands of palm-trees, with the view of 
getting a valuable return in a few years. 

At Tougourt the real sandy part of the desert began, 
and he made excursions into it, with that town as his 
head-quarters. He exhibited to the meeting a specimen 
of the sand, of a light yellowish-brown colour, and ex¬ 
ceedingly fine in the grains. There were a good many 
clay particles in it, and the quartz particles, which were 
also numerous, were identical with those they had got 
in the bottom of the Atlantic. There was no doubt that 
the winds from the desert carried the sand a long way 
out to sea. He had also examined the region geo¬ 
logically, and the formation of the rocks was entirely 
that of fresh water, and of Quaternary date. 

The great majority of geographers and geologists had 
expressed the belief that the Sahara was an old sea bed, 
but he was of opinion that it had never as a whole been 
covered by the sea since Cretaceous or Devonian times, 
and no part of it had been covered by the ocean since 
Tertiary times. All the assertions as to the discovery 
of shells rested upon one common species being found 
very rarely in one region of the desert. He thought that, 
owing to recent researches, the opinion as to the Sahara 
being an old sea-bottom was likely soon to disappear from our 
text-books. He considered that the features of the region 
had been produced by atmospheric conditions. The sand 
was the product of the disintegration of the rocks in situ , 
w'hich engirdle the Sahara. The existing rock was not 
far below the surface, and, by digging down to it, the 
hard sandy particles were found embedded in the stone. 
The sun shone on the rocks, and they expanded. The 
sudden cooling at night broke them up, the wind carried 
away the smaller particles, and so continually the rocks 
were being disintegrated by means of changes other than 
water, although water perhaps had in times past played a 
greater role there than it did now. 

There was a range of hills in the desert to the south 
7000 feet high, and for three months in the year their 
summits were covered with snow. Descending the hills 
were river-courses, some of great length. Much of the 
region, he considered, had once been a large fresh¬ 
water lake. Speaking of the commercial aspect of the 
Sahara, he said it was difficult to go there without be¬ 
coming enthusiastic about it. There seemed to be no 
limit to the amount of water that was to be got by sinking 
artesian wells. The head of the water must be a long 
distance away in the higher lands surrounding the desert. 

The cultivation of palms was extending to an enormous 
extent, and the French expected to carry on their railway 
to Tougourt (at present nearly a week’s journey from 
Algeria) in the next few years. The French were also 
hopeful that France would tap all the trade of the North 
Soudan across the Sahara, by making a railway across 
the desert. He did not think it was at all impossible to 
build and keep open such a railway. There was plenty 
of water to be had, and the sand never drifted to such an 
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extent as to bury a railway. The climate, though very 
warm, was at the same time very healthy. If the French 
built the railway, they would then have no cause to 
complain about Britain remaining in Egypt. 


WILLIAM KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.S. 

W ILLIAM KITCHEN PARKER was bom at Dogs- 
thorpe, near Peterborough, June 23, 1823, and 
died suddenly, of syncope of the heart, July 3, 1890. He 
was visiting his second son, Prof. W. N. Parker, at Cardiff, 
and, whilst cheerfully talking of late discoveries and 
future work in his favourite biological pursuits, he ceased 
to breathe. Accustomed to outdoor life, he was a true 
lover of Nature from the first; the forms, habits, and 
songs of birds, especially, he knew at an early age. 
Village schooling at Dogsthorpe and Werrington, and a 
short period at Peterborough Grammar School, prepared 
him for an apprenticeship, at 15 years of age, to Mr. 
Woodroffe, chemist and druggist at Stamford ; and three 
years afterwards he was apprenticed to Mr. Costal, 
medical practitioner, at Market-Overton. At Stamford 
he studied botany earnestly, and used to persuade a 
fellow-apprentice to leave his bed in early mornings to go 
afield in search of plants. Both when living at his father’s 
farm, and in his holidays afterwards, he kept many pet 
animals, and dissected whatever he could get, including a 
donkey and many birds. Of the latter he prepared 
skeletons ; and of these he made many large drawings, 
at Market-Overton, which of late years he had some 
thought of publishing as an atlas of the osteology of birds. 
In 1844-46 he studied at King’s College, London ; and 
became student-demonstrator to Dr. Todd and Mr. (now 
Sir William) Bowman there. He also attended at Charing 
Cross Hospital in 1846 and 1847, and, having qualified 
as L.S.A., he commenced practice, in 1849, at Tach- 
brook Street, Pimlico; and soon afterwards married 
Miss Elizabeth Jeffery. His wife’s patient calmness under 
all difficulties and trials was a true blessing to a man of 
Mr. Parker’s excitable temperament ; and her unselfish 
life and widespread influence for good are well known in 
and beyond the family circle. Unfortunately he was left 
a widower about four months ago. His family consists 
of three daughters and four sons. Of the latter, one is 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
University of Otago, New Zealand; the second is Pro¬ 
fessor of Biology in the University College at Cardiff, 
South Wales ; the third is an able draughtsman and 
lithographer; and the fourth has lately taken his 
diplomas of L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. 

Mr. Parker had a good father, courteous and gentle by 
nature, conscientious, and earnest in business, who had 
worked hard to be able to give even his youngest son, 
Mr. W. K. Parker, “a start in life.” From his placid 
and thoughtful mother he probably inherited much of his 
love of reading and his talent for learning. 

Always energetic, in spite of constant ill-health, Mr. 
Parker enthusiastically carried on his medical work and 
his natural-history studies, especially in the microscopic 
structure of animal and vegetable tissues. Polyzoa and 
Foraminifera, collected on a visit to Bognor, and from 
among sponge-sand and Indian sea-shells, especially 
attracted his attention. Having sorted, mounted, and 
drawn numbers of these microzoa, he was induced, about 
1856, by his friends W. Crawford Williamson and T. 
Rupert Jones, to work at the Foraminifera systematically. 
His paper on the Miliolitidce of the Indian Seas (Trans. 
Micros. Soc., 1858), and a joint paper (with T. R. Jones) 
on the Foraminifera of the Norwegian coast (Annals 
N. H., 1857) resulted ; and the latter formed the basis of 
a memoir on the Arctic and North-Atlantic Foraminifera 
(Phil. Trans., 1865). With T. Rupert Jones, and after- 
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